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in which it is employed.   In the case of India this is

particularly clear5 (paragraph 289).

The English people are particularly afraid that if it is
agreed that British firms will be ineligible, bounties would
be granted to Indian firms, chiefly to enable them to wipe
out of existence their British competitors. This would, in
their view, be tantamount to unfair discrimination.

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, during the course of
the debate in the Federal Structure Committee last year,
made the following observations:

'Protection of the rights of persons trading in India is one
thing; the development by all legitimate means of the indi-
genous industries of the country is quite another matter.
Foreigners and British subjects trading in India are entided to
ask for the protection of their commercial rights; they are not
entitled to ask for that measure of assistance and protection
which Indian indigenous industries in India are entitled to
ask for/

In other words, while India is willing that there shall be
no discrimination against non-nationals as such, it insists
on the right to exercise discrimination in favour of its own
nationals.

No argument can be based on the analogy of English
practice in this matter. England is a highly industrialized
country and there is not much chance of outsiders sup-
planting English manufacturers and capitalists on Eng-
lish soil in a manner that would become a serious menace
to British interests. But such a danger is not so unreal.in
the case of India in its present infantile stage of industrial
development.

If it is right to protect infant industries in India by
imposing protective tariffs against competing non-Indian
firms established outside its border, surely it cannot be
wrong to give the same help in the form of bounties or.